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Mr. C. AuGustus EBENIER IS WRATHY. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


oR, 


HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RESULT OF THE EXAMINATION. 


HE dignity of the court had been effectu- 
ally swamped by the grandiloquence of 
Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier, though it was evi- 
dent that he was a very important witness. Of 
course no one was invited to dine at the miser’s, 
and the court and witness went home to dinner. 
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As a compromise, Constable Cooke was asked © 
to dine with his prisoner at Mr. Watson’s. At 
the appointed hour in the afternoon, the court 
again assembled in the house of the miser. 

““Mr. Ebénier,” said Squire Saunders, ‘‘ you 
had proceeded in your narrative, when the court 
adjourned, to the point where four of the crew 
of the fishing vessel, about to depart in search 
of ichthyological specimens, came on board 
of the yacht which has the honor to have your 
valuable services as steward.” 

‘““I beg your honor’s pardon; I had the 
honor, not the yacht,” interposed Mr. Ebénier, 
bowing. 

“Well, I should say that the honors were 
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divided,” replied the justice; and his remark 
was regarded as a judicial joke. ‘‘ If you could 
commence where you left off, and go on, I 
should be under very great obligations to you.” 

“T will make a persistent effort to do so, 
your honor,” added the obliging Mr. C. Au- 
gustus Ebénier. ‘‘ As I had the honor to hear 
your honor remark, the three young men from 
the fishing vessel, about to depart, as aforesaid, 
were on board of our yacht, as aforesaid, and 
as I was standing near the cabin door, as afore- 
said, — now my narrative progresses, your 
honor, — one of the young men from the fish- 
ing schooner aforesaid, as Captain Fairfield 
was about to go over the side into his boat, 
rushed up to me with the bag in his hand.” 

“You mean the shot-bag containing the 
gold — do you?” asked the squire, now deeply 
interested in the substance of the story. 

**T do, your honor; perhaps I should have 
said the bag aforesaid, which I thought I had 
described with sufficient minuteness. The bag 
had originally contained shot, if the words 
printed on it can be relied upon—” 

“In the name of the Constitution of the 
United States, don’t repeat the description of 
the bag!” protested the squire. ‘One of the 


young men rushed up to you with the bag in 
his hand.” 
‘The bag aforesaid, then, your honor. I 


affirm that he rusked up to me, meaning that 
he walked briskly and rapidly towards me. He 
placed the bag — the bag aforesaid, your honor 
—in my hand, extended for the purpose of 
receiving it when I understood that he wished 
to commit it to my keeping.” 

“ Precisely so; what did he say?” 

“*He observed that the captain desired me to 
place the parcel — by which I mean the bag 
aforesaid, with its contents, not then known to 
me — in one of the lockers in his state-room. 
As nearly as Ican remember, though I should 
not be willing to swear to the precise phraseol- 
ogy of the language he used, his words were, 
‘The captain wants you to put this into the 
locker in his state-room.’” 

**Didn’t you ask him what it was?” 

**No, your honor; I never ask any questions 
when the captain’s orders come to me. It is 
my duty to obey, without knowing the reasons 
for the action I am directed to take. I went 
immediately to the captain’s state-room, and 
deposited the parcel — the bag aforesaid — in 
one of the empty lockers. I supposed from its 
weight that it contained nails, hinges, screws, 
or some other species of hardware.” 

““Did you see the captain hand it to the per- 
son who gave it to you?” 
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“No, your honor, I did not. Under the 
painfully disagreeable circumstances which 
have followed the dénouement of the deposit. 
ing of the bag aforesaid in the locker, I wish 
to add, if my humble opinion is of-any value 
to this honorable court, that Ido not believe 
the captain gave the bag aforesaid to the per- 
son of whom I received it.” 

‘Do you know the name of the man who 
gave it to you?” asked Squire Cleaves. 

“IT can only reply that I heard him called 
Ben, — which I presume is an abbreviation of 
Benjamin, — when addressed by his compan- 
ions.” 

**Tt was Ben Seaver,” said Levi. 
on board at the time mentioned.” 

“T have no knowledge whatever in regard to 
his patronymic,” added the cabin steward. 

‘““Why do you say you don’t believe the 
captain handed it to Ben?” continued the 
justice. 

‘* Because, your honor, the circumstances do 
not justify such a conclusion on my part. It 
is not reasonable to suppose — ” 

** Confine yourself to the facts, Mr. Ebénier. 
We do not care to listen to an argument,” in- 
terposed the justice. 

“I beg your honor’s pardon; to facts, then, 
will I confine myself. The captain went di- 
rectly from the cabin to his boat, and the per- 
son whom his companions called Ben came to 
me directly from the forecastle. I did not see 
him hold any communication with the cap- 
tain, though he paused for a moment at the 
gangway, and looked over the rail into the 
boat.” 

**Might not the captain have handed him 
the package then?” 

‘*T don’t think it was possible, your honor.” 

‘“* What were the men on. the forecastle 
doing?” ‘ 

‘‘ They were coiling away a spare cable — all 
but Bob Thomas, who was to pull the captain 
ashore; and the visitors were assisting them.” 

‘That will do, Mr. Ebénier; we are much 
obliged to you for the lucid manner in which 
you have given your testimony, which is very 
important,” said Squire Saunders. 

Bob Thomas, who had pulled the captain 
ashore, and who had been in the boat with 
him at the time when he was alleged to have 
sent the bag to the steward, was next ques- 
tioned. He had neither seen the bag, nor seen 
Levi speak to Ben Seaver. The rest of the 
crew were examined, but nothing was elicited 
from them. Each of them was asked what had 
passed between Ben and himself, but the con- 
versation related entirely to fish and fishing. 


** He was 
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Mat Mogmore seemed to be slightly confused, 
which was attributed to bashfulness, for his 
statements were as square as those of his ship- 
mates. 

Ben Seaver, who appeared to be the only 
person that could solve the mystery, had gone 
on-a fishing voyage, and might not return for 
two months or more. No one had seen him at 
the fire, when the money was stolen; and it 
was not probable that he was the original 
thief, whatever part he might have Been em- 
ployed to perform by the guilty party. 

Levi himself was then examined at great 
length. His statements, covering the time 
from the fire down to the present moment, 
were clear and positive. He knew nothing 
about the money; he had not given the bag to 
Ben Seaver; had not spoken to him, except to 
pass the time of day with him as an old ac- 
quaintance. When Dock and Mr. Fairfield 
declared that Levi hated his uncle, Mrs. Fair- 
field disproved the statement by adducing all 
the kind acts he had performed. 

Squire Cleaves, for the defendant, then re- 
viewed the testimony for and against his 
client. 

“Tt certainly has not been shown that Levi 
stole this money,” said he. ‘‘ Nor has suffi- 
cient evidence been brought against him to 
render it probable that he is guilty; not 
enough to justify your honor in committing 
him for trial. This investigation has led us 
to follow the bag from the captain’s state-room 
to the hands of Ben Seaver. There we are 
blocked, and can go no farther till this person’s 
return from his voyage. Mr. Watson proposes 
to charter a steamer, send her after the fishing 
vessel, and bring back Ben Seaver. Then we 
can follow the bag until it leads us to the fact 
of a conspiracy against my client.” 

“Tt is not necessary to send any steamer 
after the witness,” said the justice. ‘ The only 
evidence, in this long examination, which has 
been brought against the prisoner, is, that the 
bag was found in his state-room. It has been 
shown, conclusively, that he did not place it 
there, and probably did not cause it to be 
placed there. The defendant is discharged.” 
And Squire Saunders rose from his seat at the 
table. 

The decision, though it had not been unex- 
pected, caused a decided sensation in the little 
audience assembled in the miser’s chamber. 
Dock Vincent was mad. Mr. Fairfield was in 
despair, and the constable was disappointed. 
The victim had escaped, and the miser had 
obtained no clew to the host treasure. The 
justice took possession of the bag and its con- 





tents, to be used when Ben Seaver returned. 
The audience dispersed to talk over the event 
among themselves. 

Levi's friends, including Mr. Gayles, ‘tie 
had listened with the deepest interest to the 
proceedings, were satisfied that the whole af- 
fair was a conspiracy. Mr. Watson’s theory 
was, that Dock Vincent had robbed the miser 
himself, and had employed the absentee to 
place the bag in Levi’s room, intending him- 
self to be on the way to Australia before Seaver 
returned. As the matter stood, nothing could 
be proved; but Mr. Gayles declared that he 
should watch Dock Vincent, and “a certain 
other person,” whose name he declined to 
mention, by night and by day, until some evi- 
dence was obtained. It was not enough to vin- 
dicate the innocent; the guilty must be exposed 
and punished. 

‘“*Then Levi didn’t steal my money, arter 
all,” said Mr. Fairfield to Dock Vincent, after 
the other people had gone. 

‘Yes, he did. Levi’s smart, and knows how 
to cover up his work.” , 

‘* We don’t know no more’n nothin’ in the 
world what's come ont,” sighed Mr. Fairfield. 

‘* Levi’s got it; and it will come to light yet,” 
repeated Dock. 

**T dunno whether he has or not.” 

“That nigger lied all the way through. 
Folks that tell the truth don’t spin no sich 
yarns as he did. If I catch that nigger in the 
right place, I'll pound him till he tells the 
truth, for Levi certainly bribed him to tell 
that story. He didn’t say a word about Ben 
Seaver on board the vessel. He only did it to 
get his master out of a scrape — that’s all, you 
may depend upon it.” 

‘* All I want’s my money, and I don’t keer 
much whether Levi took it or not, if I only git 
it,” groaned Mr. Fairfield. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Squire Fairfield. You'll 
get your money one of these days — every dol- 
lar of it, for Levi’s got money enough to make 
up for what he spends. I've got some one in 
a situation to keep watch of him, and some- 
thing’ll leak out before long. You keep a stiff 
upper lip, Squire Fairfield, and it’ll all come 
out right in the end,” added Dock, as he turned 
to leave. 

«“I don’t feel quite so sartain as I did that 
Levi done it,” replied Mr. Fairfield. 

“Yes, he did, and that nigger got him out 
of the scrape. Levi’s smart, and so’s the nig- 
ger. Wasn’t it cunning for him to say the bag 
was given him by a man who has gone off on 
a fishing voyage? I can see through that trick 
with my eyes shut. I shall keep an eye on 
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Levi, and on that nigger too,” said the com- 
forter, as he left the room. 

Dock was sorely vexed at the result of the 
examination. He had been confident that his 
victim would be committed for trial, but the 
steward’s testimony had saved him. He walked 
down towards his own house; but he had not 
gone far before he discovered Mr. C. Augustus 
Ebénier, going in the direction of the Point. 
With a little contrivance on Dock’s part, they 
came together out of sight and hearing of 
everybody. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOTEL DE POISSON. 


ity Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier had been a pru- 
dent colored man, he would have avoided 
the meeting which Captain Dock Vincent con- 
trived to bring about, by dodging around the 
rocks, and again appearing in the principal 
path. But he was not a prudent colored man; 
and, when he saw the dangerous individual 
before him, though he might easily have turned 
aside so as to avoid him, he did not do so. 

The steward was a very peaceable and well- 
disposed person on board the yacht, and else- 
where, but under certain circumstances he was 
a belligerent colored man. He had a very rea- 
sonable and decided objection to being called a 
‘‘nigger.” He claimed that he was a gentle- 
man, and while he behaved like a gentleman, 
he declined to be insulted with impunity. Mr. 
Ebénier saw the person who had applied this 
obnoxious epithet to him during the examina- 
tion. It is possible that his heart beat a little 
quicker when he discovered the blackguard, 
as he regarded him; but it is certain that he 
did not turn to the right or the left, but pro- 
ceeded on his way as though Dock had been 
a pygmy instead of the heavy, stout man he 
was. 

**See here, you nigger,” Dock began, when 
the steward was within hailing distance. 

** What do you want of me, you state-prison 
bird?” replied the colored man. 

‘‘What’s that you say?” demanded Dock, 
angrily. 

“IT asked you what you wanted of me, you 
state-prison bird,” repeated the steward. 

“ We'll settle that here,” said Dock, rolling 
up his sleeves. ‘I don’t allow any man, white 
or black, to insult me.” 

‘* That’s just my position exactly,” added Mr. 
Ebénier, throwing off his coat. ‘I don’t allow 
any man, big or little, black or white, to in- 
sult me.” 

The unexpected readiness of the steward to 





settle the question on the spot rather startled 
and perplexed Dock, and he did not appear to 
be quite so ready to “ pitch in” as he supposed 
he was. It is sometimes true of individuals, 
as it is of nations, that a readiness to fight is 
the surest guarantee of peace. 

‘What do you mean by calling me a state- 
prison bird?” demanded Dock, in less confi- 
dent tones. 

“What do you mean by calling me a nig- 
ger?” retorted the steward. 

“Well, you are one — arn’t you?” 

“Well, you are a state-prison bird — arn't 
you?” 

‘*Don’t say that again! ” said Dock, shaking 
his head. 

“Tl say it twenty-five times more, if you 
call me a nigger as many times as that.” 

* Arn’t you a black man?” 

“Tam; but my heart isn’t half so black as 
yours. I’m nota nigger,” protested the col- 
ored man, stoutly; and it was evident in this 
instance that the negro would fight, which was 
just the thing Dock didn’t wish him to do. 

‘* Whatever you are, I won’t dirty my hands 
licking a nigger,” added the bully. 

‘¢ But I'll dirty mine by licking a state-prison 
bird, and you shall .have the satisfaction of 
being licked by a black man,” said the stew- 
ard, stepping up towards his burly antagonist. 

**Cool off, Cuffee; I was only joking with 
you,” continued Dock, with a mighty effort to 
laugh. 

**Don’t call me cuffee. My name is C. Au- 
gustus Ebénier, and I am ready to teach you 
good manners, without fee or reward.” 

‘*Never mind, Mr. What’s-your-name.” 

“If you wish to apologize, do so, or I'll soil 
my boot by kicking you.” 

‘** Apologize to a nigger!” exclaimed Dock. 

The steward kicked him. This was more 
than Dock could stand, and he levelled a blow 
at the spunky assailant, which was parried. 
Dock was heavy, but he was clumsy, and be- 
fore he could repeat the stroke, the hard fist of 
the colored man had settled under one of his 
eyes, leaving its mark there — a black eye. 
The bully retreated under the stunning force 
of the blow, and picked up a stone, which he 
hurled at his opponent, but fortunately without 
hitting him. Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier ap- 
peared to be satisfied with what he had done, 
and he did not follow up his advantage; but 
picked up a stone, to intimate that two could 
play at that game as well as one. 

‘We'll settle this another time,” said Dock, 
wiping his black eye. 

‘** You wanted to settle it now, and you have,” 
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replied the steward. “If I can do anything 
more for you, all you have to do is to call me 
a nigger, and I'll put your other eye into 
mourning.” ° 

“T’ll see you again,” said Dock, in threaten- 
ing tones, as he turned and walked away to- 
wards his house. 

The steward put on his coat, and moved to- 
wards the landing-place, beyond the chasm. 
Since the examination, he had been prome- 
nading the town to see the place, or, what is 
quite as likely, to permit the inhabitants to see 
him; for Mr. Ebénier was human, and his 
weak point was a large estimate of his own 
consequence. He was on his way to the Point 
to hail the yacht for a boat. 

He followed the path better satisfied with 
himself than we are with him, for it is not the 
part of a gentleman to fight unless attacked, 
or to return epithet for epithet. But he had 
hardly taken half a dozen steps, before a stone, 
as big as a man’s fist, struck him on the back 
of the head, and he dropped senseless upon 
the rocks, not killed, or even badly hurt, but 
effectually stunned. This was Dock Vincent’s 
mode of warfare—to hit a man behind his 
back. 

“Now you'll keep a civil tongue in your 
head for a while,” said the ruffian to himself, 
as he hastened towards his house. 

The steward lay still upon his bed of rocks. 
The sun had gone down, and the darkness 
gathered over him; but no one appeared to 
render him any assistance. The blow had 
been a heavy one, and the blood ran down 
the back of his head from the flesh wound it 
had produced. 

When it was quite dark, Augustus, as he was 
called on board the yacht, began to move, and 
exhibit some signs of life; but a few minutes 
elapsed before he had sufficiently recovered to 
rise. He got up, rubbed his head, looked 
around him, and collected his ideas enough 
to know where he was. He felt the blood on 
his head, but he was a strong-minded man, 
and did not believe he was killed. He walked 
down to the landing-place, and hailed the 
yacht without obtaining any response. He 
repeated the call a dozen times with no better 
success. Either the crew were not on board, 
or they had turned in for the night. 

Augustus was a man of the world, and his 
philosophy was equal to almost any occasion. 
He could not get on board, and therefore he 
decided to remain on shore, which exhibited a 
nicety of judgment worthy of commendation 
and imitation. Removing his collar, he bathed 
his head and neck in cold salt water, and was 
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satisfied that his wound was not a danger- 
ous one. He congratulated himself that the 
stone had not hit him in the face, and thus 
marred his personal beauty; for, bejng an ex- 
quisite in his own way, this would have been 
the most fearful calamity that could possibly 
have happened tu him. 

After making himself presentable, so far as 
he could in the darkness, and in the absence 
of a mirror, his first impulse was to find his 
treacherous enemy, and punish him for his 
dastardly attack; for Mr. Ebénier did not pur- 
pose to trouble Squire Saunders or the courts 
with his affair. But he did not know where to 
find Dock, and was not aware that he lived in 
the house nearest to the landing-place. He 
did not exactly like the idea of passing the 
night in the open air, and it would not be 
etiquette for him to apply to Mr. Watson or 
the captain for a lodging. 

The steward was not only a philosopher, but 
aman of expedients. On his way up to the 
town in the morning he had noticed a dilapi- 
dated fish-house, at the head of a little inlet. 
This building would afford him a shelter, if 
nothing more, for the night, and he repaired 
to its friendly but inhospitable roof. Entering 
the fish-house, he groped about for a suitable 
place to lie down, and blundered against a 
rickety flight of stairs in one corner. Hoping 
to find better sleeping accommodation in the 
loft than on the ground floor, —as literally it 
was, being composed of earth and rocks, — he 
ascended the steps. The stairs creaked and 
groaned, and it required some nerve to go up 
in the dark; but the steward’s courage was 
equal to the emergency. 

He found that it was not safe to walk about 
on the floor of the loft in the dark, for the tim- 
bers groaned under his weight, and the boards 
were full of holes and traps; but near the head 
of the stairs was an old sail, which seemed to 
have been placed there for his especial accom- 
modation. Lying down on this, he wooed the 
slumber which his head, still dizzy from the 
effects of the blow, required. 

‘*T’m all right now,” said he to himself. ‘ It 
smells fishy; I will call it Hotel de Poisson, 
and go to sleep.” 

While the steward was seeking a resting- 
place for his weary head, Dock Vincent walked 
down to the Point to ascertain whether or not 
he had killed his victim. He was gone, and 
the ruffian went home again. 

Mr. C. Augustus Ebénier could not go to 
sleep in his hotel as readily as he desired; but, 
just as he was dropping off, he was startled by 
the sound of voices, in low, suppressed tones, 
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hardly above a whisper. He heard footsteps, 
and then ‘the dim light of a lantern shed its 
rays up through the holes and cracks in the 
floor. In vain he tried to identify the voices; 
the whispers did not enable him to do so. He 
dared not move, lest the creaking of the tim- 
bers should alarm the nocturnal visitors. 

He was satisfied that the persons below were 


engaged in some kind of mischief, and it was | 


his business to know what it was, and who the 
men were. Near the centre of the loft there 
was a large hole in the floor, and he com- 
menced working himself by hundredth parts 
ef an inch towards it; but every time he 
moved, however slightly, the creaking joist 
threatened to betray his presence, and he de- 
cided to satisfy himself at once. One glance 
might inform him who the men were, and per- 
haps the mystery of the stolen gold would be 
solved. 

The steward made a spring towards the aper- 
ture, throwing himself forward upon his hands, 
so as to look down through the hole. He had 
forgotten the ruinous condition of the Hotel 
de Poisson. His weight and the force of his 
movement were too much for the strength. of 
the rotten wood; a timber gave way, and Mr. 
C. Augustus Ebénier was precipitated, head 
first, through the hole he had made, and 
striking between the two men, who sat, each 
en a rock facing the other, with the light on 
the ground between them. The lantern was 
smashed, and the two men uttered a howl of 
terror. 

If the steward’s head had struck one of the 
rocks it must have split it open — the head, not 
the rock! He hit the ground, and, as it was, 
he was again stunned, the men making a 
hasty escape without recognition. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


‘Il. — Tue Littite FrRENcH PRINCE AND THE 
GranpD REVIEW. 


Y last chapter told you about the opera 

in Paris, and the singer who sang the C 
sharp, and the old sweetheart of the emperor, 
Kate Howard, and how cross she looked at the 
empress. But while these good people were 
enjoying themselves in Paris, — Kate Howard 
in making sour faces at the empress, and the 
empress in making sweet faces to the public, — 
the emperor was at the head of his army, in 
Italy, fighting the Austrians. At almost every 
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battle the French were successful; for I do be- 
lieve that of all soldiers in the world the French 
soldiers are the bravest. 

Well, I take that back. No soldiers could be 
braver than our own dear bovs in blue; and I 
must say, that the great, big, burly English 
soldiers, with their scarlet coats and their 
queer hats, look as if they, too, could hold 
their own in a fair fight; but the French are 
wonderfully wiry little creatures, and can en- 
dure easily what other men would consider 
dreadful hardships. They only get ome centa 
day payment for their services. Not a very 
heavy salary —is it? No other men in the 
world, I suppose, would fight for so little. In 
the next place, although the French are good 
cooks when they have anything to cook, and 
good eaters, too, when they have anything to 
eat, when they have zo¥ they can manage to 
sustain life on things which other men would 
sooner starve than touch. For instance, we all 
know that they eat horse, and pronounce it 
very palatable; as for frogs, they consider 
them as great a delicacy as we do oysters; 
and when they are at all put to it they will eat 
rats, and mice, and cats, and puppies, just as 
the Chinese do. It has passed almost into a 
proverb that the English can’t fight till they 
are fed. The Americans will fight till they. 
die; but that will not be long if they are not 
fed and cared for. But these French seem 
half monkeys and half wolves, and don’t care 
whether they eat, drink, or sleep. This strong 
power of endurance is, more than bravery, the 
secret of their success in battle. 

I don’t mean to say that they were ever so 
hard up for food in Italy as to be obliged to 
eat those nasty things which I have mentioned, 
for Italy is a country which is very fruitful, 
and generally the wants of the army were well 
supplied. Nevertheless, when they were fight- 
ing, it was not easy to get anything to eat; 
and, on the day of the battle of Solferino, the 
emperor himself had nothing to eat all day 
long but a small piece of chocolate, which he 
found in his pocket. 

After a while the Austrians concluded they 
were going to get the worst of this fighting, 
and they proposed to the emperor to lay . 
down arms. After certain conditions Napo- 
leon agreed to do so; and when this arrange- 
ment was completed, the emperor resolved to 
go back to Paris. 

He arrived at this beautiful city one day 
towards the end of July, and went immediately 
out to the Palace of St. Cloud, where the em- 
press and the little prince imperial, their boy, 
were then residing. They were both very glad 
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to see the emperor, and both kissed him, and 
cried for joy at his return. 

For two weeks the emperor rested at St. 
Cloud, and did not show himself to the peo- 
ple; but by and by, the victorious troops began 
to return to Paris, and then the emperor re- 
solved that, on the 14th of August, he would 
pass the army in review, in presence of the 
populace. 

No sooner had he given orders to this effect, 
than the authorities went to work to decorate 
the city in honor of the victorious braves — 
eighty thousand of them — who were to return 
to that dear Paris, which they all so loved, and 
where many of them had mothers, fathers, sis- 
ters, brothers, wives, and children living. 

O, how shall I ever find words to describe 
the scene the streets of Paris presented on that 
day — Paris, which is always so magnificent, 
now decorated with all the taste and elegance 
for which the French are renewned! At every 
one of the Barriéres, or gates of the city, were 
erected gilt masts, festooned with garlands of 
laurel leaves, and from their summits floated 
green banners, embroidered with gold. Tri- 
umphal arches were in abundance. One, I 
remember, was made to represent the grand 
entrance to the world-renowned cathedral at 
Milan. Another was of Moorish construc- 
tion, and surmounted by an immense golden 
eagle, on whose wings were written, ‘“‘To Na- 
poleon III. To the Army of Italy. Long live 
the Emperor!” All the churches, theatres, and 
public buildings were decorated ina style of 
fabulous magnificence. From the windows of 

* almost every house in the town, and even from 
trees, drooped myriads of flags. Gilt ropes 
were stretched from window to window across 
the streets, and then covered with flags, laurel 
wreaths, and bouquets of flowers. Hundreds 
of people passed the entire night previous to 
the ceremony in the streets, to be sure of hav- 
ing good places in the morning. The sun rose 
on the great day, and showed a dense crowd 
of humanity, dressed in their best, all strug- 
gling to get a near view of theemperor. Every 
window, every balcony, every doorway, was 
filled with spectators. 

But the great point of interest in the city 
was the Place Vendome. Here the empress 
was to see the troops, and here those who 
were fortunate enough to obtain tickets could 
view all the beauty, fashion, nobility, and roy- 
alty of the great capital assembled. The deco- 
rations were more magnificent here than any- 
where else. At the entrance of the two streets 
which lead into the Place Vendome triumphal 
arches were erected. They were made of an 
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imitation of white marble, with blue veins at 
the base; the upper portion represented red 
marble, with gold cornices. Each of these 
gates was surmounted by a gilt statue of Vie- 
tory, with outstretched hands, offering crowns 
of golden laurels. . 

Inside the Place itself (a sort of square) 
crimson velvet hangings, embroidered with the 
imperial bees and the letter N in gold, were 
suspended from each story of the houses 
around the square. Golden eagles, with out- 
spread wings, were ranged, at regular inter- 
vals, on the roofs, while tricolor flags and 
medallions with the imperial cipher com- 
pleted the decoration. The balcony (or trib- 
une, as it is called in France), occupied by the 
empress, in front of the residence of a govern- 
ment official, was ornamented by trophies taken 
in war, while the inside was decorated with the 
national flags. Above this was a large tent of 
crimson velvet, striped with gold, and sup- 
ported by golden lances, which protected her 
majesty from the rays of the sun. Around the 
square were raised rows of benches, with capa- 
city for seating twenty thousand spectators. 
These benches were entirely draped with crim- 
son velvet, trimmed with gold fringe ; and when 
filled with richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
many of the latter in uniform, the brilliant 
spectacle gave one an idea of what a Roman 
amphitheatre must have looked like on a day 
of triumph. The fine bronze column, sur- 
mounted by the statue of the first Napoleon, 
which always stands in the centre of this 
square, was ornamented with garlands of every 
description, flags, banners, and wreaths of sm- 
mortelles. 

At a quarter past ten, the military band 
stationed at the entrance of the Place Ven- 
dome began to play the national air of Partant - 
pour la Syrie ; and immediately four gala car- 
riages came up, the first containing the empress 
and the prince imperial, the others the Prin- 
cess Mathilde, and different members of the 
imperial family. Her majesty was attired in a 
white dress, a shawl of black lace, and a Leg- 
horn bonnet, trimmed with feathers of the 
national colors — red, white, and blue. The 
little prince wore the uniform of the grena- 
diers of the guard, and as he was only four 
years old then, and the grenadier’s hat was 
bigger than himself, — it is a great, high hat, 
covered with hair, and looks exactly like a 
lady’s muff, — he was a funny-looking little 
body, I can assure you. 

At half past ten, we, who were seated near 
the empress, heard loud shouts, coming from 
the other streets, of ‘‘ Long live the emperor!” 
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At this we knew that his majesty was approach- 
ing; and thereupon the whole of the twenty 
thousand people assembled in the square rose 
to their feet, and the band played a fine French 
air, called ‘‘ Victory is Ours.” Immediately 
the army appeared, headed by the brass band 
ef the Hundred Guards, in full uniform, light 
blue cloth coats and steel helmets; then the 
imperial staff; then the emperor himself, on 
horseback, with his sword drawn, and wearing 
the uniform of a general, with the grand cordon 
of the Legion of Honor. His majesty was re- 
ceived with long and continued cheers, which 
he acknowledged by a bow of his head. As he 
approached the empress, however, he saluted 
her by raising his sword to his lips, and then 
lowering it almost to the ground. He then 
stationed himself in front of her tribune, hav- 
ing on one side of him Marshal Pelissier, Duke 
of Malakoff, and on the other Marshal Ran- 
don. And now — grandest sight of all — on 
came the troops, steadily march — marching 
past the imperial family. At sight of them the 
enthusiasm was intense. Flowers were show- 
ered down upon their heads, handkerchiefs 
waved, and twenty thousand people gave forth 
one loud and long shout of welcome. The 
little prince was stood up on a chair, that he 
might see and be seen, and the empress whis- 
pered to him to draw his sword. In pulling it 
out of the scabbard the little fellow nearly top- 
pled over head foremost, and his nurse was 
obliged to hold his hat on till he unsheathed 
his sword. He was little more than a baby, 
and I don’t think he understood a thing of 
what was going on. However, he stood on 
the chair, and stamped his feet, and waved his 
sword, and cried, ‘‘ Ba-ba!” and I do believe 
that any little American boy, who never saw a 
prince or an emperor, would be fully able to 
do the same. 

At the head of the army came the wounded 
soldiers, with priests walking by their sides. 
The emperor saluted these poor fellows with 
a bended head; and, wounded as they were, 
and evidently suffering, they-cheered him as 
they passed. One young officer, both of whose 
hands had been carried away by the same ball 
at the battle of Solferino, was greeted with 
cheers by the assembled crowd. A_ smile 
played on his pale features, and bending his 
head low, he feebly cried, ‘“‘ Long live the 
empress!” 

The band of wounded was small; the band 
of dead was large; but the dead, you know, 
had been buried on the battle-fields, though 
their memory will live forever in the breasts 
of those who love them. 
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And still tramp — tramp — tramp — the 
boys were marching. Regiment after regi- 
ment passed, greeting the emperor with low- 
ered flags, and swords swung high in air, and 
shouts which rang out shrilly on the noonday 
breeze. When the grenadiers appeared (the 
regiment to which the little prince belongs, 
and whose soldiers all wear the funny, muff- 
like hats), the empress sent the little fellow 
down to the emperor, who placed him up in 
front of himself on his horse, where the grena- 
diers could get a near view of their royal child- 
comrade. They cheered him loudly, and the 
emperor whispered in his son’s ear, whereupon 
the little prince applauded them with his fat 
and red little hands. * 

After they passed, the cavalry (or soldiers on 
horseback) made their appearance. A splen- 
did sight! Hundreds and hundreds of men, 
in bright uniforms, with shining helmets on 
their heads, and mgunted on fine, large horses, 
richly caparisoned, pranced swiftly before the 
imperial party, raising their glittering swords 
in the air as they galloped onward, and utter- 
ing one long shout of triumph. It was a scene 
of wildest enthusiasm. No one heeded the 
rain, which now began to fall, but one and all 
sat still until the last horse had galloped by, 
until the last cheer had died on the air, until 
the last drum had ceased to beat; and the 
grand review was over. 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


Fi ge mutiny of the Sepoys spread through- 
out the length and breadth of India. 
The dark shadow of rebellion fell upon the 
quiet valley in which was the home of my 
parents, and only too soon did they have rea- 
son to entertain the most serious apprehen- 
sions as to their safety. They had flattered 
themselves that, situated as it was far up in the 
north-eastern part of Hindostan, the province 
of Assam would remain quiet and undisturbed, 
and that thus they would not be placed in any 
immediate danger. But, alas! they were too 
sanguine; for the mutinous spirit which pre- 
vailed throughout Bengal and the northern 
and western provinces reached Assam also, 
and a plot was laid for the massacre of every 
white person in that part of the country. For- 
tunately, it was discovered, and the traitors 
and conspirators frustrated in their designs. 
It was found that a treasonable correspondence 
had been maintained between the mutineers of 
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Bengal and Delhi and the Sepoys of Assam. 
The spark of rebellion was already kindled, 
and needed but little to fan it into a blaze. 
Had it not been tor the watchful care of an 
overruling Providence, and the bravery and 
resolution of the English officers, the bloody 
tragedies of Meerut, Delhi, and Cawnpore 
might have been reénacted. 

The beginnings of a mutiny in Assam were 
fortunately quelled by Major Holyroyd. Whis- 
pers of revolt and omens of disaffection had for 
some weeks been perceived among the Sefoys, 
and his suspicions became keenly aroused. It 
was soon discovered that a definite plan for 
massacring the white residents and officers had 
been agreed upon. 

In Upper Assam the signal was to have been 
the blowing of the bugle. But the bugler prov- 
identially failed to do this at the appointed 
time, and the day of murder was delayed till 
the omens should be more auspicious. In the 
mean time a police officer became cognizant of 
a plan to place the dethroned king of Assam 
on the throne of his ancestors. It was formed 
by the Sepoys, who, cautiously but surely, were 
proceeding to its execution. After Assam had 
become a part of the British dominions, the 
native king and his family had lived in com- 
parative seclusion in one of the northern towns. 
The descendants of the ex-king were nothing 
loath to be restored to the rank and privileges 
of royalty, and willingly entered into the de- 
signs of the conspirators. The British author- 
ities saw that it was a matter of the utmost 
importance to make the young king a prisoner, 
and determined to do this, trusting it would 
effectually thwart the plans of the rebels. Soon 
after the police officer had given information 
of the daring plot, Major Holyroyd sent two 
companies of loyal troops, called Gookhas, to 
the king’s palace, by land. He enjoined upon 
them perfect stillness and caution, and then 
himself stepped into a small canoe, in which 
were two fishermen. Placing a pistol at the 
head of each, he ordered them to row noise- 
lessly and rapidly down the stream in the di- 
rection that he pointed out. He threatened 
them with instant death if they made the least 
noise or resistance, and so far succeeded in 
intimidating them that they obeyed him with- 
outa word. Before daybreak officers and sol- 
diers met around the dwelling of the ex-king. 
This they quickly surrounded, and on the ap- 
pearance of the surprised inmates demanded a 
surrender of the person of the king. After a 
brief show of resistance the unwilling king 
was taken and hurried on board a boat in 
waiting. On reaching the station he was 
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placed under a strong guard and sent immedi- 
ately on to Calcutta. In the mean time the 
officers who remained in command of the sta-. 
tion endeavored to take a course that would 
allay any suspicion on the part of the Sepoys. 
During the absence of Major Holyroyd it was 
given out that he was confined to his room 
and bed by sickness, and no native was per- 
mitted to enter. 7 

This capture and removal of the young king 
was a temporary check to the plans of the 
would-be mutineers. Still, the white residents 
were in great danger, and every heart was full 
of gloomy apprehension. So great was the 
uneasiness all over the province, that none felt 
safe to sleep without arms within their reach. 
My father and mother and sister especially 
felt anxiety, for they happened to be the only 
white persons in the station where they re- 
sided. There was usually an English magis- 
trate there, besides other officials; but at the 
time of the insurrection all these positions of 
trust chanced to be filled by natives. The ma- 
gistrate fro tem. was a Hindoo of high rank, 
who had been educated in the best government 
schools, and was very intelligent and accom- 
plished. Just across the street from our dwell- 
ing were the barracks of the Sepoys — a prox- 
imity that mow proved rather undesirable. 
What was there not to be feared from these 
men, who had not a single European officer to 
control and restrain them! My parents felt 
the utmost alarm, but thought it best, and 
even necessary, not to betray it by word or 
sign, and therefore assumed a composure they 
were far from really possessing. 

These Sepoys, whose quarters were so near, 
had hitherto been always very respectful to 
them, and they never had passed their barracks 
without receiving from them an obsequious sa- 
lute. Now, however, their manner was star- 
tlingly changed. They became insolent and 
boastful, and made use of threatening lan- 
guage. They told the native Christians that 
ere long they would cut off their heads and 
throw them into the river, and that their white 
teachers would also very soon be put to death. 
My parents felt that a crisis was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and made every preparation for a 
hasty flight, in case their worst fears were re- 
alized. Not wishing to leave the bungalow 
unless it became absolutely necessary, they de- 
cided to await further developments, and trust 
for the best. They resolved to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible if attacked by the muti- 
neers; and accordingly my mother and sister 
learned how to fire off a gun, and acquired 
dexterity in the use of other weapons of de- 
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fence. My sister slept with her gun at the 
head of her bed, and said she would shoot 
twenty of the wretches before they killed her. 
She possessed a good deal of what has been 
vulgarly called ‘‘ pluck,” and I doubt not would 
have endeavored to make good her word. 

O, how lonely and insecure my parents felt 
in this time of terrible anxiety and alarm! The 
natives tried to frighten them at night; for they 
frequently heard strange noises around their 
dwelling, sometimes as if heavy logs were 
being drawn up and down the front veranda 
steps. They arranged a plan upon which they 
meant to act in case the mutineers should 
make their dreaded onset by night. A large 
basket was kept in readiness, with a stout 
rope attached, into which my mother and sis- 
ter were to step and be lowered to the ground 
by my father. Then they were to flee to a 
little outhouse not far from the bungalow, 
where was a good place for concealment. My 
father was to barricade the door and follow 
them as soon as practicable. 

Their suspense, at length, became truly ago- 
nizing; and as day followed day, they were 
only more confident that their most gloomy 
forebodings would be confirmed. At last it 
came, — the long looked-for and dreaded tid- 
ings! and with painfully beating hearts they 


listened to the intelligence that the day and 
hour had been fixed, when, throughout Assam, 
the Sepoys were to rise and cut the throats 


of every foreigner! At the fatal sound of the 
bugle the massacre was to commence! Most 
providentially this terrible plot had been dis- 
covered, and a warning given to the intended 
victims. The officials.in Upper Assam advised 
all Europeans to concentrate at Gowahatti, the 
capital of the province, or at least that all wo- 
men and children should be sent there. This 
important station was a hundred miles farther 
down the river, and the risk to be encountered 
in reaching it was great. Still, our only hope 
of safety lay in arriving there; and so, after 
anxious deliberation, my parents decided to 
make the attempt, for it was far better and 
safer than to remain where they were. - At 
Gowahatti they would not be so isolated and 
unprotected as they were at Nowgong, the 
station where they resided; and though there 
the force of Sepoys was stronger, it was hoped 
that the undaunted little band of Europeans 
would be able to keep them in check. Ar- 
rangements were made for an instant and 
stealthy departure from Nowgong; and one 
dark night, hurriedly and sadly, they entered 
their small boat, which had been procured and 
prepared for the flight down the river. They 
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were strongly armed and resolutely prepared for 
any emergency, determined to die rather than 
be taken alive. And, indeed, death was far 
preferable to falling into the ‘*‘ tender mercies” 
of these fiends in human form. 

The journey to Gowahatti took three days; 
and during those never-to-be-forgotten hours 
the little band of fugitives endured the most 
torturing suspense. They had heard nothing 
from the station to which they were hastening, 
and knew not but that it had fallen before 
the nfitineers. Their hearts sickened as they 
thought of the gantlet of murderous Sepoys 
they might possibly have to run. They prayed 
and trusted that it might not be so, but thought 
it best to prepare for so fearful a contingency. 
My father had taught my sister how to load, 
and the powder and weapons were placed by 
her in the middle of the boat. My mother, 
who was sick at this time, was borne farther 
back, in a place of greater security, and my 
father took his position at the opening in 
front. There is a bend in the river just before 
reaching the station, and as the boat neared 
this point, O, how anxiously did those trem- 
bling ones peep out from their shelter to see 
if the British colors were still flying from the 
flagstaff ! If they should not be visible, they 
knew only too fatally what it portended. As 
the boat turned the bend, and the station burst 
upon them in its Oriental beauty, every fibre 
of their being seemed wrought up to the ut- 
most intensity. Those who know what it is 
to feel their all at stake, that life and death 
are trembling in the balance, that unutterable 
woe or joy are just before them, will understand 
the feelings which agitated their beating hearts. 
Nearer and nearer they came to the picturesque 
station; and as they caught sight of the Eng- 
lish flag waving proudly over the encampment, 
they sank on their knees and blessed God, 
weeping for very joy! The hour of darkest 
danger was past, and deliverance was at hand. 

They found the Sepoys at Gowahatti were 
still quiet, though it was feared they would 
rise. The Europeans went out and drilled 
daily before them, my father and the other 
missionaries also assuming a soldier’s garb. 
This they did to show the Sepoys that they 
were not afraid of them, and would defend 
themselves to the last. And it was not with- 
out its effect, for this heroic little band of thirty 
white men succeeded in keeping in awe that 
force of six hundred Sepoys until help arrived 
from Calcutta in the shape of an armed gov- 
ernment steamer, in which my parents and 
others took passage, and were safely conveyed 
to Calcutta. From thence they sailed for their 
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native land, sincerely thankful for their narrow 
and wonderful escape. 

The great Sepoy mutiny of 1857 will never 
be forgotten by thern or by their friends. Its 
incidents were too thrilling to fade from mem- 
ory. It is a source of gratitude that the insur- 
rection which caused such fearful loss of life 
and property, and threatened the very exist- 
ence of the British government in India, was 
so promptly quelled, and that this beautiful 
land is once more safe and tranquil. In pro- 
phetic vision we see a brighter future for India 
—a future when every vestige of heathenism 
and degradation shall have passed away, and 
when it shall have taken its place among the 
civilized and enlightened countries of the earth. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


VI.— THE INDIAN ENCOUNTER. 


OON after this, we arranged ourselves for 

the night. Fred was allowed to sleep un- 
disturbed where he lay, and the rest of us lay 
down on the ground near him. Buffalo Horn 
kept watch while we slept, each man of us 
with his rifle in his embrace. 


It may seem a queer thing to have a rifle for 
your bedfellow; but no wise hunter and trapper 
will ever permit himself to drop asleep without 


his rifle close in his arms. The muzzle is al- 
lowed to lie between the knees, while the butt 
rests on the arm of the sleeper, and may serve 
as a pillow for his head. It is not a very soft 
pillow, but it is a safe one, and the head gets 
accustomed to it gradually. 

We were all soundly sleeping before long, 
and continued to sleep undisturbed throughout 
the night, trusting to the vigilance of Buffalo 
Horn to save us from danger. 

Bright and early in the morning we were up 
again, and in a very short time were under 
way. That day and the two following passed 
without adventure. On the fifth day, Buffalo 
Horn warned us that we were getting into a 
more dangerous part of the country, and that 
a sharp lookout should be kept for hostile sav- 
ages, as an additional matter of precaution. 

The prairie was now very undulating in its 
character, and there were some eminences of 
a sufficient steepness to put the oxen quite 
seriously to the test in dragging the wagon up. 
Whenever we approached one of these emi- 
nences, the party halted, and Buffalo Horn 
went cautiously forward as a scout, to recon- 
noitre. As he approached the top of the emi- 
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nence he would raise his eyes cautiously above 
the crest, and look about keenly in all direc- 
tions. 

It was near the close of the fifth day that, as 
Buffalo Horn was making one of his careful 
observations over a hill-top before us, he drew 
suddenly back, and warned us to keep quiet by 
raising his hand. 

Instantly every man of us examined his arms, 
and held them in readiness for an attack, pre- 
suming that the Shawnee had seen Indians. 

As Buffalo Horn still remained at the top of 
the hill, crouched down in a listening attitude, 
I went up to him and cautiously crouched by 
his side. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” I asked. 

*Injun,” said he. 

“Enemies?” 

‘‘May be so. Seen head way off, over big 
hill. Injun there, watchin’.” 

‘Watching for us?” 

‘** May be s0 yes.” 

Again he raised his head above the crest of 
the hill, and suddenly, as if struck by a panic, 
ran back to his horse, and sprang upon his 
back with a quick bound. 

Obeying his gesture, we all mounted our 
horses, and, leaving Gum to watch the wagon, 
dashed forward to the brow of the hill, where 
we halted, at Buffalo Horn’s direction. 

We now saw the reason of the Shawnee’s 
sudden alacrity. Across the long intervening 
space of level prairie between the hill we were 
on and the larger hill half a mile away, there 
came dashing towards us, at a headlong speed, 
a body of Indians. 

* Have we got to fight, uncle?” said a voice 
at my side. 

Turning I saw Master Fred, with his gun 
held carefully in his hand, ready to be brought 
to his shoulder. The boy did not look at all 
frightened, though he did look a little excited 
at the prospect of a battle with savages. 

‘“‘That remains to be seen, Fred,” said I. 
“Keep your eye on Buffalo Horn, and don’t 
do anything till you are told.” 

As we sat there on our horses, a very little 
band of men indeed, but well armed and well 
mounted, it seemed as though the band of 
Indians who were riding down upon us would 
scatter us before them like chaff. But while 
they were still at some distance from us, Buf- 
falo Horn raised his right hand, with the palm 
turned towards them, and pushed it back and 
forth slowly in the air. 

At this signal the band of Indians drew 
up suddenly, and remained quiet upon their 
horses, in plain sight now — so plain that we 
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could easily see the faces of those directly in 
front; and very hideous faces some of them 
were, too. 

**O, they are friends!” said Fred, when he 
saw them halt. ‘ They are not going to 
fight us.” 

** Not so fast, Master Fred,” said Captain 
Barnes, who was on Fred’s other hand. ‘ That 
remains to be seen. Watch the Shawnee, and 
I'll tell vou what his signals mean.” 

So Fred looked steadily at Buffalo Horn, 
who now again raised his hand in the air, and 
moved it slowly to the right and left. 

‘* That means,” said the captain to Fred, 
‘Tell us who you are; you are strangers 
to us.” 

The Indians seemed to understand this ques- 
tion as soon as it was put by Buffalo Horn’s 
hand, and their leader responded by making 
in the air with his hand a waving motion, in 
imitation of the crawling of a snake. 

‘*Camanches!” cried Captain Barnes, as 
soon as he saw this signal. 

**Bad Injun,” said Buffalo Horn. 
take care.” 

With this he raised both his hands clasped 
together over his head, in imitation of shaking 
hands. 

‘**He is asking them if they are friends,” ex- 
plained the captain. 

There was no immediate answer to this sig- 
nal, some of the leading men of the band seem- 
ing to be holding a consultation with each other. 
They evidently were in doubt whether to attack 
us or not. As we stood on the hill they could 
not be sure whether they saw thé whole of 
our party or nut: for all they could tell, there 
might be a hundred men at our back. 

‘* Keep eye open,” said Buffalo Horn to us, 
in a low tone, but very distinctly. ‘‘Git guns 
ready for shoot. Camanche ugly big bad ras- 
cal. May be he fight now.” 


—_———_—_. 


‘* Must 


Tue Emperor of China has high no- 


tions of divine right. He is called the Son 
of Heaven, and divine honors are paid him. 
Upon stated occasions, adoration is practised 
to him in the temples by prostrations and by 
hymns. The emperor is all the while con- 
cealed, as if he were a deity. An officer, 
when he receives orders from this Son of 
Heaven, burns incense upon opening the de- 
spatch, and, when reading it, turns devoutly 
towards Pekin, the imperial residence. af 


—— THERE were no rats in California before 
the gold discoveries. Now they abound in all 
parts of the state, having been carried in ships. 
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THE SNOW THROUGH THE NIGHT. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


OFTLY the snow is sifting, 
Into the gorges drifting, 
Crowning all the hills in white; 
The clouds in northward winging, 
Great wide stairways are flinging 
Down from heaven through the night! 


A thousand gems are shining 

On ermine scarfs entwining 
Porch and gable, old and bare; 

And trees in robes so saintly, 

Decked with diamonds quaintly, 
Fling their arms out on the air. 


Faint signal lights are streaming 
And phantonf tents are gleaming 
On the distant mountain ridge; 
And sentinels crouch grimly 
Where are outlined dimly 
The mill and its rustic bridge. 


Such tapestry, such webbing, 
On looms of human threading, 
Never were so deftly spun; 
Nor carpets, soft and yielding, 

The faintest echo shielding, 
As these from heaven flung! 





Each gentle flake, though roving, 
Is born of God's great loving, 
Does its mission well and right ; 
While we, almost anointed, 
Neglect the work appointed, 
And go groping through the night! 


In the Birman Empire gold is in some 
sort consecrated to their god and the emperor. 
Gold is rarely used there as money; but the 
temples and palaces are loaded with a pro- 
fusion of it. The highest idea of excellence 
is expressed by the word golden. Whatever 
is presented to the emperor is said to be “laid 
at the golden feet;” whatever is told him has 
reached the ‘“ golden ear;” and any perfume 
that he might like would be agreeable to the 
** golden nose.” at 


—— WHEN the marriage between Ferdinand 
and Isabella the Catholic was celebrated, so 
great was the poverty of the parties, that it 
was found necessary to borrow money to de- 
fray the expenses of the ceremony. J 


—— Wuo ever knew a tobacco smoker to ad- 
vise boys to learn the use of the weed? 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY SYBIL HAYDEN. 








CHARACTERS. — MR. Frep Simpson, @ fash- 
ionable young gentleman. Miss JuLia WIL- 
KINS, a fashionable young lady. ARTHUR 
Witkins, ker brother, aged nine. 


Scene. — A Parlor. Mr. Simpson and Miss 
WILKINS. 


Mr. S. I assure you I had the news direct 
from Paris. 

Miss W. And my friends in Paris write me 
that no such fashion prevails there. So I 
think there must be some mistake about it. 

Mr. S. Perhaps so; but — 

[Enter ARTHUR.] 

Arthur. I say, Jule, you have got to help 
me about my arithmetic. 

Mr. S. How do you do, Arthur? 

Arthur. Ym sick a bed. 

Mr. S. Indeed! I hope you are not vgry 
sick. 

Arthur. 1am too sick to go to school, and 
just sick enough to play base ball, — only ma 
does not see it in that light. 

Mr. S. Ah! I remember that I used to be 
sick in that way myself when I was a boy. 


There is an excellent remedy for that kind of 


illness. 

Arthur. What is it? 

Mr. S. A dose of castor oil. The mere sight¢ 
of it usually works a perfect cure. 

Arthur. Gemini! I should think it would! 
| would run a mile to get away from it! But 
come, now, Jule, help a fellow with his lesson. 

Fulia. Certainly, my love, by and by. I 
am busy now. 

Arthur. (Sulkily.) I never knew the time 
you were not busy when I wanted you to do 
anything. 

Fulia. My dear child! 

Arthur. | ain’t dear; Iam cheap at any price. 

Fulia. My sweet pet, don’t be fractious. 

Arthur. O, bother! Don’t soft-soap me! 

Mr. S. Here! Let me hear your lesson. 

Arthur. (Handing the book.) Well! 

Mr. S. (Takes the arithmetic and pretends 
to read from it.) If an orange costs 6 cents 
and an apple 3, what will a lemon cost? 

Arthur. (Hesitating.) I1—I— don’t know. 
Seems to me that is a very hard sum. 

Mr. S. Well, I will ask you one in multipli- 
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cation. If one man standing on a hill can see 
ten miles off, how far can four men see? 

Arthur. (Promptly.) Forty miles. 

Mr. S. and Miss W. Ha, ha, ha! 

Arthur. (Angrily.) Stop making fun of a 
fellow! You are real mean, both of you! 

Miss W. So we are. It is a shame to tease 
my dear little. brother; come away with sister, 
and I will make you feel better. » (Ske leads 
him across the room, trying to pet him, which 
he resists.) 

Mr.’S. What a dear sweet girl she is! What 
a charming wife she would be! How nice it 
would make a man feel to be coaxed up in that 
way. By George! I should be tempted to 
play cross and tired sometimes, just to get 
petted a little. I have a great mind to pro- 
pose on the spot, lest I should lose her. But 
when a man has but five hundred a year, I 
suppose it is hardly wise to think of matrimo- 
ny, especially as I am only nineteen and Julia 
seventeen. Well, she is charming enough, 
any how! 

[Jutta returns with ARTHUR, who looks pleas- 
ant.| 

Mr. S. I believe I must tear myself away 
from this fascinating society. Good afternoon, 
Miss Wilkins. Good by, Arthur. 

Miss W. You must call again, Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. S. I certainly shall. 

[2xit, leaving his cane behind. 

Arthur. Now, Julia, you must help me about 
my lessons. 

Miss W. I think I see myself! I am not 
going to do any such thing. I have a book I 
am going towead. (Taking it out from under 
a sofa cushion, and curling herself up in a cor- 
ner of the sofa.) 

Arthur. You are a real selfish thing! I 
wish Mr. Simpson could see you now. 


> 


[Mr. Simpson retuters unperceived. | 


Miss W. 1 don’t care a fig for Mr. Simpson! 
He is as disagreeable as you are, and I could 


not say more for him! (ARTHUR ¢ries to 
snatch her book away.) You provoking little 
scamp! You are the torment of my life! 
(Shaking him, and boxing his ears. He runs 
out of the room, and she after him.) 

Mr. S. (Holding up both hands.) Well, of 
all astonishing things 1 ever knew about! 
Such a vixen! What an escape I have had! 
If I had married her, what a life she would 
have led me! It is the luckiest thing that 
ever happened to me that I forgot my cane. 
So sweet as she is in company! After all, 
there is nothing like a peep behind the scenes! 

[Exit. 
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122. Whitehall. 123. Dublin. 124. Loo-n. 
125. Crow-n. 126. Cur-e. 127. Main-e. 128. 
Sea-l. 129. Cod-e. 130. Do-n. 131. Sir-e. 
132. Ma-n. 133. Ewe-r. 134. Boa-r. 135. 
Shad-e. 136. Rob-e. 137. Nameless. 138. 
Light, idler, glare, heron, Trent. 139. The 
human head. — 1. Temple. 2. Hares. 3. 
Lash. 4. Pupil. 5. Tulips. 6. Of the nose. 
7. Of the ear. 8. Gums. 9. Ayes and noes. 
140. (Eve) (rye) (man) s (house) (eye) s (his) 
(fortress) ; (let) (hymn) (watch) (eye) t (well) 
— Every man’s house is his fortress; let him 
watch it well. 141. William. 142. Ale, miss. 
143- Boston. 144. Carrie. 145. March. 146. 
Our Boys and Girls. 147. 1. Bob. 2. You. 
3- River. 4. Oven. 5. News— Byron, Burns. 
148. Ella, Ellen, Emma, Em, Katy, Elsie, Ar- 
ty, Andy. 149. XLNC — Excellency. 150. 
ATVZ — 80 Vesey. 





GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

153- An article of dress and a fish. — What 
bay? 154. Perfume, a tavern, and a sticky 
substance. — What river? 155. Earth, a vow- 
el, and the atmosphere. — What city? 156. 
Fuel and a stream. — What town? 157. Air 
and pork. — What town? 158. Father and 
mother. — What city in Europe? 159. Part 
of a house, part of a ship. — What German 
town? Jersey Buve. © 

PROVERBS. 

160. Lost girl don’t eat light salt. 161. You 

book of pearl eel. BUCKEYE. 





ENIGMA. 

162. It is composed of 14 letters. The 12) 4, 
7,8 is aroom. The 3, 11, 5,9 is atool. The 
I, 2,14 isan animal. The 13, 6, 10 is help. 
The whole is one of Shakspeare’s sayings. 

Cuip. 

_TRANSPOSITIONS OF NoTED AUTHORs. 

163. V. Nigir. 164. Rope Co. 165. Miss M. 
166. As mad! 167. Get rid brow. 168. Ride. 
169. Sick den. 170. A cheky rat. 

JERSEY BLUvE. 


* OPOSSUM, 


Sans-TETEs. 

172. Behead a seat, and leave part of the 
head. 173. Behead a spice, and leave one. 
174. Behead a spice, and leave affection. 

JerRY JINGLE & Co. 

175. Behead a fish, and leave a defeat. 176. 
Behead again, and leave the opposite of in. 
177. Behead again, and leave a Latin conjunc- 
tion. R. P. C. 

178..Behead pale, and leave cautious. 179. 
Behead a kind of carriage, and leave a weapon. 
180. Behead an infant, and leave a boy’s nick- 
name. 181. Behead a company, and leave a 
conjunction. 182. Behead to level, and leave 
a narrow passage. SNOWBALL. 

183. Whole, I am an account; beheaded, the 
heart; beheaded again, a mineral. 

SyLvan GROVE. 


MusIcaL PuzZLes. 


184. 











Rose. 
CHARADE. 
186. My first, if you do, you won’t hit; 
My next, if you do, you won't leave it; 
My whole, if you do, you won’t guess it. 
Evan P. G. 


-_fo = © OO 
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WORD to our subscribers in France, 
Italy, Holland, Germany, Russia, and 
. other foreign lands: We are proud and grate- 
ful for your patronage, and really wish you 
may continue to receive OuR Boys AND GiRLS; 
but our present postal arrangements require 
the prepayment of postage, which is about 
six cents a number; and if foreign sub- 
scribers fail to receive the Magazine for the 
full time of subscription, they will understand 
that the funds are exhausted by the prepay- 
ment of postage; for we shall be careful to 
send as long as the money lasts. 

R. C. L., Jr. sends another wonderful list of 
answers. — A. C. S. also sends answers. — Ed- 
die Keefer, Thorold, Pr. of Ontario, Canada, 
sends one of those pleasant letters we always 
like to receive, and desires to correspond with 
somebody. — King Queer sends the worst co- 
nundrum we eversaw. ‘Mr. Optic: Can you 
tell me why your head is like a tin pail?” Be- 
cause it’s useful? Because it’s hollow? Give 
it up. ‘ Because it has two eyes in it — (ten 
parl)!” O! If any body wants to write to 
this genius, he receives letters at No. 45 Car- 
penter, Street, Providence, R. I. — Job forgot to 
send answer to second enigma. Transpositions 
accepted. 

Ajax has our gratitude for new subscribers. 
— C. H. W., thanks for the pretty things. — 
Uncle Ned’s rebus shall appear some time. — 
Some of Chip’s rebuses have been sent before. 
The geographical questions are capital. So is 
the third rebus. — We find nothing in Phineas 
Squigs’s letter this time quite good enough to 
print. 
perfect. — We have geen Bay State’s ‘“ Saluta- 
tions” before. The rebuses are not quite up 
to the mark. — Glimokedon, send $1.25. to 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard, and they will forward 
The Starry Flag. The enigmas have no an- 
swers. — There are fifteen more letters used in 
A. F. H.’s enigma than the rule allows. 

Richdore’s rebuses have the objectionable 
use of the — sign. — Bob, we don’t think quite 
favorably of a letter department. It wouldn’t 
pay to put such crude literature into print, 


The feet of ‘‘Oyr Baby” are very im-’ 
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however gratifying to the vanity of Young 
America. You will And something more on 
the subject of correspondence in this number. 
Your views are highly commendable. Rebuses 
W. B. — Most of Happy’s sans tétes have been 
sent before. — Iago’s rebuses are hardly good 
enough to print. — The O, O. Puzzle Club 
must change its name, or send owly original 
matter. We have been “sold,” we confess, 
but we don’t do it with our eyes open. 
Orion’s sketch does not exactly meet our 
present wants. We did not meddle with the 
religion of J. Knox or any other man; but we 
suppose Captain Paul Kendall has a right to 
his opinion of the fiery reformer as a man, 
especially as Mr. Knox himself was not very 
tolerant of Queen Mary’s creed or manners. 
“ Freaks” will be completed in No. 65. — Major 
Bumble Bee did not state whether his conun- 
drum was original or not: ‘‘ How can you hurt 
a farmer without going within twenty rods of 
him? By stepping on his corn.” — Sock Dol- 
ager, we accept the amendment. — Johnny Jay 
wisely prefers good books to bad ones. Read 
such books as your mother approves. Her 
judgment is good. Also see our advertising 
columns. — B.’s rebuses respectfully declined. 
Hautboy will accept our thanks for the pro- 
verbial anagrams and the pleasant letter ac- 
companying them. — We must admire Our 
Jack’s commercial penmanship, but the objec- 
tion about “letters” prevails in his rebus. — 
E. Pluribus Unum would do better to be sleep- 
ing at one sixtieth of a second past twelve 
o'clock on Christmas night than watching 
Old Nick and writing poetry.— Yankee Middy 
makes good his claim to nephewship by send- 
ing the names of new subscribers. All hail! 
Have the Magazines bound at the zearest book- 
bindery, where the terms are reasonable. The 
rebus has been sent about twenty-five times. . 


The following named subscribers desire to 
correspond: Yankee Middy, care Borup & 
Champlin, St. Paul, Min., with Willy Wisp, 
Freddy Front, and Johnny Jump-up; Rose 
Grey, East Sixteenth Street, New York; E.A., 
Junior, Box 96, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Thidolf, 
Box 322, Baltimore, Md.; Harry Granger, Box 
257, Bridgton, Cumberland County, N. J. 


We put the following into 
Our AccEPTED DRAWER. 


Bay State, problem; E. J. H., enigma; Fred- 
dy Front, cross-word enigma; Jerry Jingle, sans 
tétes; C. L., rebus; Korny Kopia, charade; 
Billy Rover, musical puzzle; Uncle Ned, rebus ; 
Polytechnic, first rebus ; Santy Claws, charade; 
G. A. W., rebus. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


) be sometimes happens, even in our country 
of free schools, that a young man reaches 
the age of eighteen or twenty years with very 
little education. If, at length, he becomes 
ambitious to make his mark, and to leave the 
world wiser and better than he found it, the 
chances are ten to one that he will conclude it 
is too late. He sees no way of making up for 
those ten lost years. Men have been famous 
in science, in poetry, in eloquence, in politics, 
and in war, when they were scarcely above his 
age. And so he sits down to waste fifty years 
of his life because he has lost ten. 

Now, a boy in good health, at ten years of 
age, has four out of five chances of living thir- 
ty years. At twenty he has three out of four 
chances of living the same time. The differ- 


ence is not great; and when we take into ac- 
count how much more one might do between 
twenty and fifty than between ten and forty, 


this difference disappears entirely. 

Men, it is true, have acquired great fame 
while still young. Pascal, whose name is one 
of the brightest in the annals of the whole hu- 
man race, was not forty when he died. 

But men who have commenced late have 
also found time to do a great deal. The elder 
Scaliger, a celebrated scholar of the sixteenth 
century, was one of the late-learned, and yet 
few men have ever surpassed him in erudition. 
One of the most distinguished astronomers of 
modern times, Delambre, did not turn his at- 
tention to astronomy till he was more than 
thirty-five years of age. He died at seventy- 
two, leaving to the French a series of works on 
astronomy such as no other nauon can show. 
Indeed, courage to commence late is, perhaps, 
one mark of a great mind. Cato the Censor, 
certainly one of the greatest men among the 
ancients, learned the Greek language after he 
had passed the middle age. And Napoleon 
learned to read English while on the Island of 
St. Helena. 


—— Sypney SmMit#H, who was very bashful 
when young, said he soon discovered that all 
mankind were of solely employed in observ- 
ing him, which cured his diffidence. 





GOOD MANNERS. 


N one of our colleges a handsome endow- 

ment has been made, and a prize is yearly 
given to him who shall be accounted, by the 
consent of his fellows, the first gentleman in 
the graduating class. In most-of our schools 
this matter is left to take care of itself, whereas 
it should form a part in all good systems of 
education. Hence those who have neither in- 
stincts, nor examples, nor precepts, are left to 
grow up like unlicked cubs. The Anglo-Saxon 
nature is originally uncouth and hard, though 
on that very account it will admit of a high 
polish. The common peasantry of the conti- 
nent of Europe excel many of us who are well 
educated in courteous behavior; and the Amer- 
ican savage is immeasurably superior in true 
dignity. The principles of good breeding 
should, then, be directly instilled, since, in 
most cases, it does not come, as Dogberry said 
of reading and writing, ‘“‘ by nature.” Now, it 
is true that Chesterfieldian graces and thin 
varnish, the steps of a dancing-mastcr and the 
airs of a dandy, will never ‘*make the man.” 
‘* Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
fellow.” A rough exterior may not of itself 
be inconsistent with a genuine sentiment of 
good breeding. When Burns went, in the 
heyday of his poetic fame, from his shepherd’s 
cot to the houses of the noble, educated, and 
refined in Edinburgh, he violated there no law 
of true courtesy, though entirely uninstructed 
in the rules of conventional etiquette. The 
essence of politeness is a due regard to the 
feelings, comforts, and convenience of others. 
It requires no studied bows, no gliding mo- 
tions, no costly apparel, no Apollo’s form. 
Beau Brummell, with all of these, but without 
heart, brains, or character, sank down into 
merited degradation and contempt. A rude 
young fellow is a nuisance in school or out of 
it. He shows no respect to superiors, jostles 
and treads on the toes of those whom he meets, 
breaks in upon conversation, slams the door 
when he goes in or out, enters the public as- 
sembly after the speaker has begun as with 
seven-league boots, rushes from the place of 
amusement just before the close of the enter- 
tainment, that he may be first clear of the 
crowd, all of which is, perhaps, the least part 
of his vulgarity. Though he may be a rough 
diamond, his friends had better send him to 
the lapidary to get polished. 

—— Ir is said that eighty per cent. of the 
books published in London for last Christmas 
were for boy readers. 





